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there is at least this objection against taking Sansfoy to be 
Wolsey, that "Wolsey and the King never quarrelled about 
Romanism, still, the figure of Sansfoy would make an excellent 
allegorical sketch of the proud Cardinal. "Whether or not 
these interpretations will stand is, after all, a matter about 
which we need not trouble ourselves ; they cannot be proved, 
each critic will accept or reject them according to his ideas of 
poetic evidence, and the future will decide for itself. Their 
excellence lies in the fact that they really do appeal to the 
imagination and in the further fact that the evidence by which 
Professor Padelford seeks to recommend them (citations from 
Foxe and other Elizabethan Protestants) is gathered from a 
virtually new field of inquiry. 

As might have been expected, the scholarship of the volume 
is accurate. One solitary slip may be set right : the passage 
quoted in the note on page 4 is not from the letter of October 
5, 1579, but from that of April 2, 1580. 

R. B. Neil Dodge. 

University of Wisconsin. 



The Syntax of the Infinitive in Chaucer. By John Samuel 
Kenyon, Ph.D. Professor of English in Butler College, 
Indianapolis. London: Published for the Chaucer Society 
1909. 

Professor Kenyon 's monograph is the condensation of a 
Harvard thesis which he refers to in his preface as "an at- 
tempt to classify the syntactical categories of Chaucer's use 
of the infinitive" aiming "to describe his practice rather than 
to explain the origin of particular constructions." His thor- 
ough analysis of the examples gives rise to the following 
chapter-headings: I-II, The Infinitive of Purpose, III The 
Infinitive with Nouns, IV The Infinitive with Adjectives, V 
The Infinitive of Result, VI The Infinitive of Cause, VII The 
Concessive Infinitive, VIII The Absolute Infinitive, IX The 
Conditional Infinitive, X The Complementary Infinitive, XI 
The Object Infinitive, XII The Infinitive as Subject of Per- 
sonal Verbs, Nouns, etc., XIII The Infinitive with Imperson- 
als, XIV The Infinitive as Predicate, XV Nominative with 
Infinitive, XVI The Infinitive in Questions, XVII The In- 
finitive in Apposition, XVIII The Infinitive after But and 
aboute, and appendixes I-V on miscellaneous questions. 

The extremely varied and frequently loose employment of 
the infinitive in Middle English presents an unusually difficult 
problem in arrangement at the same time that it makes a 
systematic ordering of some kind highly important. In try- 
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ing to avoid the danger of an unnatural precision, Professor 
Kenyon's classification seems to result in a greater incoherence 
than is necessary. His system has a certain convenience for 
reference, such as a good index should afford, and this is no 
small advantage in a descriptive monograph, hut it often 
conceals the connection between closely related categories 
which a different grouping would have clearly revealed. A 
glance at the titles of the chapters discloses the two-fold nature 
of Professor Kenyon's classification. Chapters I-II, V-VII, 
IX, and to a certain extent X, describe the meanings which the 
infinitive may have, purpose, result, cause, etc. ; the other chap- 
ters describe the functions of the infinitive in relation to other 
members of the sentence. Neither of the viewpoints is sub- 
ordinated to the other. The first two chapters deal with the 
primary purpose-meaning of the infinitive. The ideas of pur- 
pose, result, cause, means, etc. become the sub-heads in the 
next two chapters, the emphasis in these being placed on the 
infinitive connected with a noun or an adjective. In the sixth 
chapter the causal meaning again becomes the criterion, with 
subdivisions on the use with verbs, nouns, or adjectives. Many 
of the chapters describe only grammatical function. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the writer's difficulty in ascertaining 
under what category of meaning many of his examples are 
to be placed, and this difficulty suggests what is possibly the 
chief fault in his arrangement. 

Though the primary use of the inflected infinitive to denote 
purpose is sufficiently precise, the extension of the infinitive 
in Middle English resulted in constructions the meaning of 
which is hazily indefinite. "We say that the infinitive may 
denote cause, or condition, or attendant circumstances, some- 
times attributing to it a meaning which is really suggested by 
another word in the sentence or by the general context, some- 
times reading an idea into the phrase far more definite than 
was felt by the writers who used it. Professor Kenyon has 
realized some of these points clearly enough. He says, for 
instance, that it is not necessary to regard the conditional 
infinitive as an independent construction, as "it is often pos- 
sible to substitute a conditional clause for certain infinitives 
which belong at bottom to other constructions, such as pur- 
pose, means, and the like" (p. 83). In the chapter on the 
Infinitive of Cause he lists the greater number of examples 
as ambiguous (p. 70). Equally significant is his care in stat- 
ing that in "an ax to smyte the corde atwoo" the noun (ax) 
denotes the means of the infinitive action (30), which is quite 
different from saying that to smyte is the infinitive of means. 
So also in "space for me to stonde", (31) "tyme to you for 
to telle", (32) "resoun to hopen" (32), — in each case the 
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ideas of place, time, cause, are expressed in the noun to which 
the explanatory infinitive is attached. And yet in chapter IV 
Professor Kenyon inverts his own phrasing of the previous 
chapter and says that "the infinitive depending on an ad- 
jective denotes the purpose, direction, or application of the 
quality of the adjective" (p. 44) in such a phrase as "an axe 
fit to cut with." The inconsistency may be only apparent, 
for we are told a little further on that, just as in the other 
category, "the noun to which the adjective belongs sustains 
to the infinitive various relations besides that of subject or 
object, expressing means, time, place, or depending (logically) 
on an expressed proposition," (57) so that the determining 
factor in the meaning is again ascribed to the governing word 
rather than to the infinitive. What we should like to point 
out in the last statement is the parallel use of terms which 
belong to different categories: subject or object in this con- 
nection have reference only to a grammatical relation, leaving 
the logical to be determined, while the relations of means, 
time, and place indicate the logical connection without par- 
ticular reference to the grammatical. The frequent crossing 
of the two classifications seems to us productive of needless 
complication, especially as it suggests interpretations which 
do not seem inherent in the constructions. An illustration 
may be taken from the infinitiv.e of cause :— ' ' In connection 
with the infinitive such words [as glad, delight, rejoice] are 
capable of three classes of meaning, according to whether the 
infinitive points to the future, is contemporaneous with the 
state or action of its governing word, or represents an action 
or state previous to that of the word it depends on. B. g. 
glad to go may conceivably refer to a journey not yet taken, 
to one in progress, or to one completed. In the first case the 
infinitive is fundamentally that of purpose. In the second, it 
may simply specify the application of the governing word. 
In the last, the infinitive action is the cause of the action or 
state of the governing word." (68). Perhaps the illustration 
is not well chosen, but the reviewer fails to distinguish any 
difference in the force of the infinitive in such phrases as " I 
shall be glad to go", "I am glad to go", and "I was glad to 
go"; the idea of cause may be ascribed to one as readily as 
to another. The logical purport is to be gathered from the 
entire expression aided by the context, rather than from the 
infinitive phrase. It is exactly as if in a sentence like "the 
journey pleased me," we were to analyze journey as the 
nominative of cause, and to consider cause as a function of the 
nominative case parallel to its function as subject of a finite 
verb. The objection is that it leads to a classification somewhat 
beyond the domains of formal grammar and results in the 
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treatment under various heads of constructions that belong 
together, (cf. p. 70, note 1). 

Another danger lies in attributing to the infinitive a value 
which it did not have for the persons who used it. As has 
been already remarked, the chapter on the Conditional In- 
finitive merely cites examples of other uses of the construction 
in which the idea of condition also may be logically felt ; e. g., 
"I recche nought to dye, 'I don't care if I die,' " is an 
example of a complementary infinitive passing over into a 
conditional sense (85-86). But we may question to what 
extent such interpretations are justifiable. In Shakespeare's 
sentence, "to do this deed, promotion follows," to do is con- 
strued as the conditional infinitive, equivalent to if I do. But 
suppose we were to substitute for the infinitive an expression 
which in feeling approximates it more closely than the if- 
clause, "Let me but do this deed, promotion follows," and we 
should have a hortatory instead of a conditional infinitive. 
One substitution is no truer than the other, and neither is 
faithful to the original construction. I doubt whether the 
infinitive ever exactly expressed the ideas of cause, concession, 
condition and so on, as these are expressed by prepositions and 
conjunctions. Its very free use in Middle English as a 
substantive and as a modifier of verbs, nouns, and adjectives 
resulted in making its application very vague and thus en- 
abling one to supply any meaning which the context re- 
quired. Instead of a crystallization of the various meanings 
such as might have been expected if they had been distinctly 
felt in the infinitive, we witness the gradual disappearance of 
all save the primary force of purpose — result (reinforced 
by to) in favor of precise conjunctional constructions. The 
student of grammar should always keep in mind the difference 
between what might be said and what actually is said. So, if 
we may quote one more example, Professor Kenyon says, 
"The infinitive may be joined to another element of the 
sentence by a co-ordinate conjunction in such a way as to give 
a unit co-ordinate in form; but the infinitive in some way 
modifies the other members of the phrase so as to denote a 
condition, result, purpose, etc." (86). "Wepynge and not 
for to stynt to synne, may not avaylle, that is, weeping, if one 
does not cease sinning." To us this seems like imposing a 
syllogistic constraint upon language. It is perfectly natural 
to conceive of the two ideas as coordinate in the speaker's 
mind because they exist at the same time. The point which 
the speaker wishes to emphasize is the simultaneousness of the 
weeping and sinning, therefore the conjunction and, joining 
the parallel subjects, is the correct representation of his 
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thought. To interpret the infinitive here as conditional is to 
adopt a non-grammatical criterion. 

In all that has preceded we would not be understood to say 
that the scientific student of grammar should disregard the 
meaning of the construction that he is studying. What we 
believe is that a primary classification of the material accord- 
ing to function in the sentence, and secondarily an analysis of 
every functional class according to meaning will be produc- 
tive of the most satisfactory results. Such an arrangement 
is at hand in Einenkel's Streifziige (231-247), and it seems to 
us to bring out the essential features in the use of the infinitive 
and the close connection between the various categories, with- 
out having constant recourse to cross-references. Einenkel 
takes up in succession the infinitive as subject, predicate, ob- 
ject, complement, adverbial modifier, modifier of adjectives and 
substantives. In its adverbial use he distinguishes the mean- 
ings of purpose, result, concession, cause and the like, and 
discovers the same categories of meaning in its function as a 
modifier of adjectives or nouns. In this way he gains the 
advantage of a strict grammatical system that brings closely 
together the categories between which the boundary line is 
a very vague one, as for example the various degrees of ad- 
verbial modifier. And, moreover, he avoids in a great measure 
the difficulties arising in a classification from the standpoint 
of meaning, by grouping all the meanings compactly in a 
sub-heading so that the resemblances and distinctions between 
them are made much more apparent, and more freedom is 
left to the student in interpreting the individual cases. 

This matter of classification has seemed to us sufficiently 
important for detailed consideration, but we would not be 
understood to imply that Professor Kenyon's work is in- 
validated by the arrangement which he chose to adopt. His 
analysis of individual constructions is excellent throughout. 
He makes many valuable suggestions to illuminate the mean- 
ing of difficult passages. His improvements in interpretation 
are too numerous to record here. Every student of Chaucer 
will have to give the monograph a diligent and thorough 
perusal. 

But we feel called upon to violate all proportion and to 
run the risk of obscuring the real value of Doctor Kenyon's 
work by devoting our attention to certain details which hap- 
pen to be at issue between us. In his chapter on the Nominative 
with Infinitive, Professor Kenyon takes occasion to point out 
certain shortcomings in the present reviewer's treatment of 
the same subject. The reviewer has no desire to claim perfec- 
tion for his treatment, but wishes, to defend himself against 
charges of which he feels that he is innocent. Professor Ken- 
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yon would imply, for example, that we have neglected one 
important source of the construction "in the isolation from its 
governing verb of an accusative with infinitive which has 
changed by loss of inflection into a nominative, as in the change 
from the personal to the impersonal construction." We beg 
to refer him to pages 130-34 and 136 of the monograph in 
question. We are next charged with giving "too little im- 
portance to another very probable source of the construction, 
viz., the infinitive depending directly on a noun (in any case) 
as an adjective modifier, together with the related construction 
of the predicate infinitive. Though it is doubtless true that 
the construction with omitted copulative verb became so stereo- 
typed that no need of a copula was felt [the italics are ours], 
still both forms are interchangeable. . . . His example 
from Massinger aptly illustrates the omission of the copula : 

Consider he's the prince, and you his subjects, 
And not to question or contend with her 
Whom he is pleased to honour. 

Here the copula is clearly omitted in and you [are] his sub- 
jects, and if supplied with the infinitive gives perfectly natural 
sense." Now in our opinion the interpretation here is not 
beyond controversy. When it comes to supplying words, it 
is possible to make any construction conform to any other, 
natural or unnatural. If the construction has really become 
stereotyped so that no omission of a copula is felt, there is 
some justification for considering it as syntactically distinct 
from the construction with the copula. Finally, in this con- 
nection, Professor Kenyon remarks that "the last set of ex- 
amples, of the infinitive of direct command in the second 
person, is perhaps least convincing," — presumably because not 
all of the examples are convincing. In trying to account for 
such unquestionable cases as that from Berners, "and also 
thou to brynge me thy handful of the here of his herde," we 
gathered as many passages as might possibly be associated 
with the construction in question. Professor Kenyon indeed 
remarks that "though it may be true that the infinitive in its 
normal use may often be equivalent in general sense to what 
might be expressed by an imperative, that is a very different 
thing from saying that the infinitive as an imperative was a 
productive category in M.E." All that we actually said was, 
"We even find in English instances of the use of an infinitive 
in direct commands of the second person," (p. 154) and we 
looked upon this as a conservative statement of the facts, 
meaning approximately the same as if we had said that the 
infinitive, "may often be equivalent in general sense to what 
might be expressed by an imperative." 
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In an appendix on the Accusative with Infinitive, Professor 
Kenyon treats with even greater severity our interpretation 
of "inorganic for", in which we confess we took some pride. 
He observes that our explanation ' ' assumes unnecessarily and 
without proof the sudden origin of the full-fledged nominative 
with infinitive." Of the necessity for our assumption we do 
not wish to speak, but for its proof and the suddenness of its 
origin we should like to refer to pages 118-130 of the work 
cited. "We are not quite clear as to what Professor Kenyon 
means to prove when he declares that inorganic for appears 
"once to have been, and often still to be, in a varying degree, 
organic for; and it seems unnecessary to explain it as added 
to the construction of the nominative with infinitive, in order 
to bring the latter into formal similarity with that of organic 
for, with which it admittedly never had any connection. ' ' If 
he means that originally for always expressed and in many, 
or even most eases, still expresses some degree of relationship 
between an adjective and the noun which it introduces, he will 
find no one to dispute with him. But if he literally means that 
inorganic for, by which we understand a for syntactically dis- 
sociated from any adjective or verb in the sentence, may still 
express some such relationship, he is either employing con- 
tradictory terms or is denying the existence in English of any 
such construction as that of inorganic for. Perhaps we ought 
to make our position clearer. In the sentence from Hamlet, 
"for me to put him to his purgation would perhaps plunge 
him into far more choler," we can find no word on which for 
me seems to depend, and so we call the for inorganic. Such 
a completely independent use of the prepositional phrase could 
be developed only by degrees, and we can find plenty of ex- 
amples to illustrate the intermediate stages in which the rela- 
tionship of the for is doubtful ; e. g., "when it shal not be law- 
full for their bodies to be seperate agayne" (Utopia). The 
example from Hamlet simply represents the completion of a 
syntactical shift. Now it happened that Middle English had 
a very common construction, (of which we have given numer- 
ous examples in our monograph) exactly parallel to this one 
from Hamlet, except that it omitted the for; e. g. "a man to 
pryde him in the goodes of grace is eek an outrageous 
folye" (Parson's Tale), "men to say well of women, it is the 
best" (Occleve). This use of the noun -+- infinitive as subject 
of a verb is prior to the use of for -J- noun + infinitive in a 
similar manner (for which we again refer to our examples). 
Confronted as we seem to be by the phenomenon of a con- 
struction, the relation of which to the sentence remains un- 
changed while in form it is assimilated to a for phrase which 
grows more common as the phrase without for disappears, we 
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still remain strongly inclined to the opinion that there was 
an assimilation of form. We also feel confident in maintain- 
ing that the syntax of the phrase, taken as a unit, remains 
unaltered. 

Before closing I wish to repeat that though these points 
bulk so large in the present reveiw, they are only incidental 
details in Professor Kenyon's thesis, and my disagreement 
with him in a few particulars does not detract from the re- 
spect in which I hold his work as an important contribution 
to the study of grammar. It will help to clear up one of the 
most difficult parts of Middle English syntax. 

Jacob Zeitlin. 

University of Illinois. 



